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‘The more you wash it, the better tt looks.’’ 


PARIPAN LIMITED. LONDON | forum» Mason 
_ A new, less expensive cry oor ll 


and smaller postwar LAGONDA «car will carry our 
name into markets hitherto unacquainted with what Lagonda : 
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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 
economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 


IRISH TWEEDS & HOMESPUNS || | 72 dicoeei"? 


woven from pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal for tailoring 7 
into outdoor garments for men and women everywhere. 
Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 
i 8 


and tailoring details post free from Desk 18. 
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‘SMOOTH AS A FINE LIQUEUR” 
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I, your skin 
getting dry? 





HERE are many reasons why your skin 
Ti have lost some of its natural oil. It 
may be diet; working conditions, hard water, 
the wrong face soap or unsuitable cosmetics. 

To meet this new problem, Coty have produced a new 
Conditioning Cream. This cream replaces the natural oil 
in the skin and at the same time removes all accumulated 
impurities. 

Its regular use will bring back the soft, smooth texture 
to your skin. Coty Conditioning Cream costs 8/9 (including 


tax) per jar. 
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we hope, G.E.C. electric household 
appliances will once more be freely 
available. The range will include 
kettles, toasters, fires, irons, 
cleaners, and all the other necessi- 
ties for economically running the 


modern home. 





for the post-war home 
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Advertisement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, WC.2 
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I eat something 


crisp and crunchy 





every day. 





When I can get it, I prefer 


AT 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
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WINCETTES~- DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS~ FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. i 
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THE INVASION OF IWOJIMA: (UPPER) U.S. MARINES STORMING THE BEACHES AND (LOWER) DIGGING IN ON SURIBACHI 
VOLCANO AFTER CAPTURING THE ENEMY PILL-BOXES ONE OF WHICH IS SEEN WRECKED (CENTRE BACKGROUND). 


the main enemy defence positions had been shattered, and he was massing 
the remainder of his battered garrison at the northern end of the island in a desperate 


The strength of the Japanese resistance encountered on Iwojima 
It lies only about 750 miles from Tokyo, 


American Marines first landed on Iwojima, in the Volcano group, on February 19, and 
rapidly established a firm beach-head 4500 yards long on the south-east side of the island. 
Resistance was very stiff, especially against the troops attacking the extinct Suribachi 
Volcano (shown in our lower picture), and Lieut.-General Holland Smith, commander of 
the Marines in the Pacific, described the invasion as the toughest fight in their history. 


By March |, 


attempt to hold on. 
indicates the importance of this small island. 
and from it fighter-escorted attacks on the Japanese capital will be possible 
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T is very easy for an irresponsible critic to make 
capital out of Service men’s grievances. Fighting 
men have to suffer a great many hardships and 
deprivations which at times are almost intolerable. 
They are separated for years 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


am not suggesting that it should employ the same 
drastic machinery as it has had to use in war, such, 
for instance, as the direction to labour. But within 
the limits of a free economy—an economy, that is, 


light, not of what the nation possesses in existing 
money claims, but of what it can effect in labour 
and natural resources. If the amount of money— 
the legal claim on goods and services—is insufficient 

under a free system to call that 





from home, wife and bairns, are ~— 
deprived of all normal means of 
making provision—a vital matter 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


* labour and those natural resources 
into full use, the proper remedy 
is not to leave that labour and 





in a free country—for their own 
future, and are subjected to 
discomforts and dangers unknown 
to other men. And, speaking 
generally, none of this can be 
avoided ; it is fundamental to 
the nature of war. To hold it up, 
therefore, as a matter for griev- 
ance against the responsible rulers 
of the country is a poor form 
of patriotism and one which in 
the eyes of sensible men—and 
British fighting men, in my 
experience, are often a great deal 
more sensible than many of their 
civilian counterparts — redounds 
little to the credit of the 
agitator. After all, it does not 
require a great deal of reason in 
a soldier to reflect that . the 
politicians who rule him are 
most unlikely to impose any 
sufferings and hardships on him 
which are not urgently called 
for, seeing that when the war is 
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those natural resources unem- 
ployed—as was done before the 
war—but to increase (by what- 
ever technical means our finan- 
cial experts think desirable) the 
amount of money in circulation 
to secure full employment of the 
nation’s real wealth and working 
capacity. Large-scale unemploy- 
ment in a free community—as 
Sir William Beveridge has clearly 
shown in his new book on Full 
Employment—is a sign of defla- 
tion. And deflation is just as 
injurious to the social life of a 
nation as inflation. Both are 
disastrous. 

My criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s scale of gratuities for 
ex-Service men is that it is a 
symptom of a return of deflation- 
ary or restrictive thinking on the 
part of our rulers. This is per- 
haps natural, for the immediate 
economic danger that faces us 





over they must become suitors 
for his vote. 

Yet the scale of gratuities 
recently announced for the Ser- 
vice man does seem to call for = 


cleverly. 





‘““THE LIVERPOOL GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLE CHASE.” 


“Some six or seven years ago this chase was established for the purpose of bringing together the best hunting 
men and the best hunting horses from the four quarters of the Empire: to compete over a very sporting line 
of country—albeit, somewhat artificial. .. . Cure-all was the winner, running as honest a race as ever was{run very 
Cure-all is by Physician out of a mare whose pedigree is unknown; he was trained and ridden by his 


owner—Mr. Loft.” 


after the war is not deflation but 
inflation, and statesmen in a 
parliamentary country are seldom 
free to think of more than one 
move ahead. For many months, 








some comment. I do not suggest 

for one moment that those who framed that scale 
are not honestly convinced that the gratuities 
proposed are the very utmost that the country can 
afford to pay after the war. My ground of complaint 
is that they quite obviously are so convinced. 
And, look at it whatever way, I cannot help regard- 
ing this conviction of the very able and _ honest 
men who govern us as a profound mistake. I 
may be wrong, but that is, at any rate, my 
conviction. ’ 

The nature of that mistake, as I see it, is that our 
rulers are thinking in terms of what we can afford in 
money instead of in terms of what we can afford in real 
wealth—that is, in physical and mental effort and in 
raw materials and resources. Their measure of what 
we can spend on Service men’s gratuities would seem to 
be the estimated amount of cash in the Exchequer and 
the taxpayer’s pocket. In other words, they are apply- 
ing the same standard to our national economic capacity 
as the then Government and Treasury applied to our 
ability to arm in the years before the war. At that 
time, it will be remembered, those who controlled our 
finances—and, as a result, our industrial output— 
honestly believed that we could not afford to make 
the ships, guns, tanks and aeroplanes we so urgently 
needed, even though our heavy industries and ship- 
building yards were only partially employed, and 
even though more than a million of our workers were 
out of work. We could only employ our resources, 
they argued, as far as we had the financial where- 
withal to pay for such employment. 

That was not how the present Government argued 
after its formation in the heroic summer of 1940. Had 
it done so we should have become a vassal state of 
Germany, and the cause of freedom would have 
perished from the earth. Happily for ourselves and 
the world, Mr. Churchill and his colleagues, being 
realists, did not ask whether we could afford the 
money to employ our full resources ; they asked them- 
selves the far more pertinent question: could we 
afford not to? And as there was no doubt of the 
answer, they damned the money expense and em- 
ployed those resources to the full. They thought, 
in other words, in terms of real wealth—even though 
that wealth had temporarily to be reckoned in 
weapons of defence and destruction—instead of merely 
in the money or arithmetical measure of that wealth. 

Now it is precisely this, I maintain, that the 
Government should continue to do after the war. I 


“ This curious object of vertu is described in the Parisian 
journals, as ‘la plus belle Reli de l'Europe’ ; and it 
as, certainly, excited consi ble interest in the 
ical and religious circles of the continent. It 
is the talisman, or charm, which was constantly worn 
by Charlemagne, and which was found suspended from 
the neck of the Emperor, on the opening of his sepul- 
chre in 1166: it was presented to Napoleon by the 
clergy of Aix-la-Chapelle, on 23 Thermidor an XII. 
The talisman is of fine gold, of round form, as our 
> illustration shows, set with gems and in the centre - 
are two rough sapphires, and a portion of the Holy AS) 
Cross; besides other relics brought from the 
Holy Land." 








“THE TALISMAN OF CHARLEMAGNE" 

“ The history of this precious object, is that it was presented to 
Charlemagne by Haroun-al-Raschid, in the year 797, with several 
relics of kindred value: the latter are shown at Aix-la-Chapelle 
to the present day ; but the Talisman was buried with Charlemagne, 
by whom it had been worn till his death in 814. It was presented 
to Napoleon, as we have stated, and it is now the property of 





Prince Louis Napoleon, now a prisoner in the chdtcauof Ham.” 
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in which men are left reasonably free to choose their 
own employment and their own consumer goods— 
it should study to direct the nation’s economy in the 


and perhaps years, after the defeat 
of Germany there is going to be a superfluity of 
purchasing-power and an insufficiency of consumer 
goods not only in this country but throughout the world. 
While that situation lasts it would be of little use to pay 
out large sums in the form of gratuities to ex-Service 
men. The only result would be to send prices rocketing. 
But my point is that an inflationary situation 
such as existed at the end of the last war and will 
exist, to a perhaps greater extent, at the end of this, 
is not going to endure. The time will come, as it 
came in 1922, when we and our neighbours will have 
switched over from war to peacetime production 
and when our new machines will be capable of satis- 
fying, and more than satisfying, the effective demand 
of the consumer with money in his purse. When 
that moment comes, there will no longer be~a super- 
fluity of purchasing-power in relation to potential 
production but, as invariably happens under the 
restrictive operation of war-borrowing for purposes 
of destruction, a growing deficiency of it. Once more 
there will not be enough money in circulation to em- 
ploy the natural resources and labour of the world 
to full capacity. And that will be the moment when 
an opportunity will come to give the ex-Service man 
a degree of purchasing-power sufficient to place him 
on a footing of substantial equality-with his civilian 
brother or neighbour who, having lent his surplus 
war earnings to the State, has thereby secured a 
statutory claim to increased post-war purchasing- 
power in the form of interest and capital repayment. 
The issue, surely, is this. Is a sum of, say, £30 
a just allocation of post-war purchasing-power to a 
man who (leaving all question of exile, hardship and 
danger aside) has for five years sacrificed his normal 
earning capacity, while his neighbour, in the course 
of the same national emergency, has been enabled— 
and exhorted—to save a sum of, say, ten times as 
much, the capital and interest of which will accrue 
to him as post-war purchasing-power? If we can 
afford a financial process that is going to give such 
an access of purchasing-power to the patriotic citizen 
who has not had to endure the soldier's lot, why 
cannot we afford a reasonable equivalent to the 
fighting man? And when the switch-over from war 
to peacetime production is complete and the first 
recrudescence of unemployment reveals a renewed 
deficiency of purchasing-power,’ there is no doubt in 
my own mind that we shall be able to afford it if we 
choose. 
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SCENES IN MANILA, THE PHILIPPINE CAPITAL, 
DESTROYED BY THE RETREATING JAPANESE. 
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GUTTED BUILDINGS IN MANILA AND (CENTRE) THE POST OFFICE, THE SCENE 


rd OF FIERCE ROOM-TO-ROOM FIGHTING BETWEEN AMERICAN AND JAPANESE TROOPS. 
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THE BOULEVARD ESPANA: THE JAPANESE COMMAND CAR_ IN 
Fd WAS ATTACKED BY FILIPINO GUERILLAS AND ITS OCCUPANTS KILLED. } 
> < 





4 IN FOREGROUND ra 











PICTURE WAS 


CAMP. 


RETREAT. THIS 
INTERN MENT 


DOWNTOWN MANILA BURNING AS THE JAPS 
FROM THE ROOF OF THE SANTO TOMAS 
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AMONG WHICH 


5 RUINED AND BURNT-OUT BUILDINGS IN MANILA, 
ITS WAY. 


AN AMERICAN 
¢ PATROL CAN BE SEEN PICKING ° 
In the three-weeks’ battle for Manila, the Japanese seem never to have expected to hold 
the city and the action has taken the form of a slow, viciously destructive retreat. On 
February 2, as American troops approached (according to an eye-witness rescued in the 
advance), “‘ the Japanese fired wildly all night in all directions with rifles and machine-guns. 
I think it was to keep up their spirits, because they were very much afraid of the Filipino 
guerillas."" From this point the enemy fought in a spirit of desperate spitefulness, 
partly with a view of denying the Americans any value from their gains, but largely from 








SMOKE CAN BE 
DIRECTIONS. 


GUTTED BY FIRE. 
FIRES SPREAD IN ALL 


LARGE SECTION OF MANILA COMPLETELY 
IN THE BACKGROUND AS THE 


( RISING 


SEEN ¢ 











| rage at their failure to obtain any co-operation from the Filipinos. On February 12 they 

broke into the La Salle College, Manila, and massacred, mainly by the bayonet, sixty out 
| of the seventy Christian Brothers and civilians sheltering there. Those sheltering in the 
| General Hospital were more fortunate, and 7000 patients, internees and civilians were 
freed there by the advancing Americans, who on February 24, despite extensive demolitions 
and widespread fires started by the Japanese, completed the liberation of the city, 
and exterminated all resisting enemy troops. 
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PROPOSALS OF GREAT INTEREST TO THE WORLD OF ART. 
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HERE are a 
good many 
dismembered 
masterpieces of 
painting in the 
world. Dismember- 
ment is especially 
prevalent amongst 
a certain type of 
: religious paintings : 
- triptyches, polyp- 
tyches and such 
works are easily 
divisible, and im- 
pecunious or greedy 
congregations have 
been known to dis- 
pose of a panel or 
two at a time. But 
there are also single 
paintings from 
which pieces have 














PROFESSOR BODKIN, AUTHOR’ OF 
** DISMEMBERED MASTERPIECES,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, — 


Professor Bodkin, Barber Professor of Fine 
Arts and Director of the Barber Institute 
of the University of Birmingham, and 
Honorary Professor of the History of Fine 
Arts in Trinity College, Dublin, is one of 
our most distinguished authorities in the 
world of art. Among his many pub- 
lications, mention should be made of his 
“The Approach to Painting,” published 
in 1927, a new edition of which is in 


preparation. been deliberately 
hacked. Dr. Bodkin 
says: ‘‘ The practice of carving up pictures persists at 


present, though to a much less extent than in the 
past. In the vast majority of such instances the blame 
is laid upon some dealer. No reputable book-seller 
nowadays would think of dividing an important manu- 
script into sections; [I may interpolate that they some- 
times break up books, like Ackermann’s, with coloured 
illustrations, because the parts, financially, are worth more 
than the whole} but certain dealers in Fine Art seern to have 
less respect for the integrity of their wares, and yield to 
the temptation to make two or more separate pictures 
from a single composition. A remarkable case of this 
kind of infamy was exposed in the Italian exhibition at 
Burlington House by the display of the ‘ Finding of Moses,’ 
by Tiepolo, from the National Gallery of Scotland, side by 
side with the full-length figure of a Halberdier by the same 
artist from the Fauchier-Magnan Collection, They had 


“ DISMEMBERED  MASTERPIECES”’: 


By THOMAS BODKIN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Germans have now excelled both. Nobody yet knows of 
what they have stripped Italy, Belgium, and Holland. But 
this at least I may say for Géring and Co.: they have 
probably stolen things whole, and not in pieces. 

What hope is there of some, if not all, of Dr. Bodkin’s 
ambitions being: realised? It’s no good saying ‘* No 
hope at al]: that way damnation lies. Here, as in other 


spheres of human activity, to throw up the sponge, even 
inside one’s own mind, is to be both cowardly and useless : 
the best and most enlivening thing to do is to aim at the 
maximum desired, to charge at it in an enthusiastic manner, 
and to be aware the whole time that it won’t be achieved, 





BY GIOVANNI 


(LEFT) “‘ THE FINDING OF MOSES”’; 
(RIGHT) ‘‘ A HALBERDIER”’; BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO. 
These two pictures once formed one, and, as Professor Bodkin remarks: ‘‘ They had been long separated ‘and their connection was only re-estab- 
lished by the discovery of a small version of the whole composition in the Stuttgart Gallery.” Actually, the crime of separation, in this case, 
was exposed in the Italian Exhibition at Burlington House by the hanging of The Finding of Moses side by side with the figure of a Halberdier. 





THE WITHYPOOL ALTARPIECE; BY ANTONIO DA SOLARIO—(LEFT) THE CENTRE PORTION. 
(Now on loan from the National Gallery to the Municipal Gallery, Bristol.) 


(RIGHT) THE WINGS. 





(In the Ménicipal Gallery, Bristol.) 


2 
‘When the Council of the National Art-Collections Fund, in 1937, helped the Bristol Art Gallery to purchase the centre panel of the altarpiece 
by Antonio da Solario, the two wings that had hung in the National Gallery since 1860 were promptly sent to complete the whole work which 
the Bristol merchant Paul Withypool had commissioned more than four centuries ago.” 


been long separated, and their connection 
was only re-established by the discovery of a 
small version of the whole composition in the 
Stuttgart Gallery. It must be admitted that 
the wretch who cut Tiepolo’s composition in 
two was not entirely devoid of taste. The 
separate parts formed admirable compositions. 
What was even more important, from his 
point of view, their separation probably 
enabled him to market two pictures instead 
of one.” 

Well, here, with notes, and a plenitude of 
plates which makes the price seem extremely 
low, Dr. Bodkin gives a list of pictures which 
he would like to see “ joined up” again: 
such as a Giorgione group in Glasgow, with 
one cut-out figure in New York. An extreme 
example is Sassetta’s Altarpiece in the National 
Gallery ; there are seven panels here, and 
one, of St. Francis’s marriage to Poverty, at 
Chantilly, As Dr. Bodkin says ; “* The Trustees 
would be well advised to commission Professor 
Tristram to paint a copy of the Chantilly 
picture pending the time, for which we must 
all hope, when by ‘chop, swop, barter or 
exchange,’ the original could be elicited 
forth from France to join its fellows.” Surely 
a Renoir or two would do. 

Many such instances are given : there is also 
an incidental history of military looting of 
works of art. Memmius was the champion until Napoleon ; the 





*  Dismembered Masterpieces : A Plea for Their Reconstruction by 
International Action.” By Thomas Bodkin, Barber Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University of Birmingham. Mlustrated. (Collins ; 14s. 6d.) 


(LEFT) THOMAS BARKER; BY HIMSELF. (In the Tate Gallery.) 
BY THOMAS BARKER OF BATH. 





and to be prepared for partial achievement as a spring- 
board towards further efforts. It may be assumed that, 
where they haven’t been destroyed by our own or American 
bombers, or perfectly hidden away, such pieces of “ dis- 
membered . masterpieces "" as repose in the galleries of 


(RIGHT) MRS. BARKER; 
(In the Holbourne of Menstrie Museum, Bath.) 


These two portraits, acquired in 1939 by the Council of the National Art-Collections Fund, were 
immediately separated, the self-portrait going to the Tate Gallery and that of Mrs. Barker to Bath. 


(Reproductions from the book “ Dismembered Masterpieces"; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Collins.) 


enemy countries may, under the forthcoming peace treaties, 
be returned to their natural homes. In Berlin, for example, 
there are eighty-five of Botticelli’s drawings to illustrate 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” of which some others are in the Vatican. 
These we shall have the power to reassemble ; although 
they reached Berlin by purchase and not by theft, they 
might well form part of those “ reparations ” which man- 
kind ought to have learnt after 1870-71, let alone after 
the last war, cannot, to any extent, be paid from enemy to 
enemy, or from borrowing ally to lending ally, either in 
gold or in ordinary goods. The “ Adoration of the Lamb,” 
by the Van Eycks, from Ghent, was reassembled under the 





BATTISTA TIEPOLO. (In the National Gallery of Scotland.) 


(In the possession of Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Son.) 


Treaty of Versailles ; the whole thing, with one piece stolen 
by a sacristan missing, was recently on exhibition in Berlin. 
The whole thing may be recovered and placed in situ. 
Scattered sculptures, too, there are. ‘“‘ To mention one 
very well-known instance of the partition of a famous piece 
of Grecian sculpture: the body which belonged to the 
lovely Pheidian head of the Lemnian Athena at Bologna 
is housed at Dresden. Here is a case in which the Rome- 
Berlin Axis might once have served a purpose which no one 
could reasonably combat. A similar chance which Hitler 
and Mussolini missed was that of restoring Donatello’s ‘ Putto 
Playing the Tambourine’ from the Staatliche Museum 
at Berlin to the company of his five companions who still 
stand round the baptismal font in the Cathedral of Siena.” 

It stands to reason that these things should be brought 
together ; and we shall have, provided the things can still 
be found, the power to doit. But the reassembling of parts 
in Allied public galleries,. and in private collections in 
America and Europe, is another matter: museums and 
private collectors are notoriously unwilling to let anything 
go once they have got hold of it. And then there is the 
complication about thinking “ things are safer where they 
are.”” Dr. Bodkin himself inadvertently allows a great 
deal to this contention, when he discusses the question of 
the Elgin Marbles, which were bought from the Sultan of 
Turkey for the best of motives and are at present in the 
possession of the British Museum. Dr. Bodkin says: 
“It is abundantly clear that the statues from the pediments, 
the portions of the frieze, and the metopes now in England 
should never be reintegrated on their original 
sites. Those few sculptures which Lord 
Elgin did not remove have, in the intervening 
142 years, been allowed to deteriorate into 
utter wreckage, corroded by wind and rain 
and the fumes ascending from the factories 
of the Pireus.”” However, he adds, our one 
caryatid from the Erechtheum should be 
restored to its place, now occupied by ‘a 
substitute terracotta figure which has ac- 
quired a darker colour than that of the marble 
figures on either side of it, so that the appear- 
ance of the whole row is spoilt in the same 
way in which a row of teeth is spoilt by 
one discoloured tooth.” 

Dr. Bodkin, for coripleteness’ sake, has 
footnotes on manuscripts and armour. Forty- 
three pages of the Codex Sinaiticus are at 
Leipzig, away from the main MS., which 
was purchased at such vast expense for the 
British Museum : these might be recovered. 
But the City Museum at Liverpool displays, 
in the Meyer Collection, a finger removed 
from one of the Black Prince’s gilded 
latten gauntlets that still adorn his tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral. This can be put back 
in its place only by a generous gesture. The 
likely effect of Dr. Bodkin’s book upon 
non-enemy owners might be tested by this 
example ; will Liverpool return the finger ? 
Always with the reservation that there may 
be some Statute or other which enables Liverpool to 
acquire anything it likes, but to part with nothing. 

And how did the finger get to Liverpool? Dr. Bodkin 
doesn’t tell us. Was it lost, stolen, or sold? “ Strayed’’ 
seems hardly applicable. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BRIDGES: IMPORTANT RHINE CROSSINGS IN THE NEWS. 


AT COLOGNE: THE HOHENZOLLERN RAIL AND ROAD BRIDGE (LOWER) AND THE DEUTZ AT COLOGNE: THE SAME TWO BRIDGES: THE HOHENZOLLERN HAS BEEN BLOCKED 
SUSPENSION ROAD BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE. AT THE WESTERN END AND THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE COMPLETELY DESTROYED. 


ENEMY VEHICLES, BUMPER TO BUMPER, STREAMING WEST TO EAST ACROSS 
THE DUISBURG-HOMBERG ROAD BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE, 
— ~ a, 


a 





er 


AT BONN: THE ROAD BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE, WHICH IS OF GREAT STRATEGIC AT DUSSELDORF: THE ROAD BRIDGE. AMERICAN FORCES ARE REPORTED MASSED 
IMPORTANCE TO THE ALLIED ARMIES NOW ASSAULTING THE GREAT RIVER BARRIER. FOR THE ATTACK AT THE WESTERN APPROACH TO THIS BRIDGE. 

The battle for the Rhine bridges has begun in earnest; at Cologne, the entry to the on March 5, intact. On both sides of Diisseldorf, claims Berlin, the Allies have 
western end of the Hohenzollern bridge has been blocked by the collapse of the reached the Rhine on a broad front, and American tanks have lunged through to 
superstructure and there are signs of damage to the bridge itself. The Deutz suspen- the Sidbricke, the south bridge over the Rhine at Disseldorf. An amazing sight 
sion road bridge—upstream and south of the Hohenzollern bridge—has been destroyed was reported by reconnaissance pilots back from flights over the Krefeld-Edingen 
throughout its length, blocking the river. At Homberg, American infantry have area; a five-mile-long mass of German transport, jammed bumper to bumper, and 
seized the western approaches to the railway and road bridges, and heavy fighting moving across the great Edingen road bridge east of Krefeld, under cover of a 
is reported in the latest available communiqués. The main bridge was reported, smoke-screen. The Air Force was given the word and went in to the attack. 
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THE ALLIES’ GREAT VICTORY OF THE RHINE; FROM 
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SCENE OF THE GERMAN DEFEAT ON THE RHINE, SHOWING THE COURSE OF THE RIVER FROM WESEL 


At the time of writing, for all practical purposes the Allies straddled the Rhine 
from Cologne to the North Sea. At the end of a fateful week on the Western 
Front the Anglo-Canadian Army linked up with General Simpson's Ninth Army 
and together took some 50,000 prisoners. In this great victory the major part was 
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played by British troops, who, forming 80 per cent..of General Crerar’s army, out- lj 
fought Rundstedt's picked Paratroopers opposed to them. On the night of March 4, |} 
British, Canadian and U.S. troops were closing on the last escape bridges left to ] 
the Germans across the Rhine, north of Cologne. Only one, that at Wesel, is a 
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OM| WESEL TO COBLENZ; A BIRD’S-EYE MAP OF THE TERRAIN. 
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TO COBLENZ, AND STRATEGIC AREAS. (BELOW.) AN ADDITIONAL MAP, FROM COLOGNE TO MAINZ: 


road bridge, in bad condition, the others being railway bridges decked for highway advance guards of the Ninth Army reached Homberg, opposite Duisburg. the great 
traffic. The rearguards of General Student's First Parachute Army fought despe- inland port. Our lower map shows the Rhine southwards from Cologne to Mainz,, 
rately ‘to allow this crack formation to cross at Wesel, but the Allied forces pressed and is reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son, Ltd Our box (top 
relentlessly on them from north, west, and south. On the southern flank, bridgehead left) indicates by corresponding letters (A to F) six crossings from Wesel to Coblenz 
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MUNCHEN-GLADBACH, KREFELD, AND NEUSS FALL TO THE USS. 


oe 


DAMAGE TO RAILWAY YARDS AT NEUSS, 
DUSSELDORF. FORCES OF THE U.S. 


neg e et 


X A VIEW OF THE EXTENSIVE DAMAGE IN THE INDUSTRIAL TOWN OF MONCHEN-GLADBACH & 


f 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT PLACE YET TAKEN IN THE RHINELAND. 


a | 


AN AIR VIEW OF THE 
TARGET FOR R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND AND CAPTURED BY THE U.S. NINTH ARYY. \ 


The security silence imposed on the progress of the U.S. Ninth Army was lifted 
on March | to allow the announcement of their capture of} Minchen-Gladbach, an 
important industrial city 16 miles west of Disseldorf. The following day forces of 
the same army reached the Rhine in the region of Neuss, opposite Disseldorf, and 
Krefeld is one of the vital railway junctions of Western Germany. 


captured Krefeld 
to Holland, Belgium, the Ruhr, and Disseldorf, as well as many 


Four main lines 


CRMAN INDUSTRIAL TOWN OF KREFELD, A FREQUENT > < 
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NINTH ARMY. 


X sue TOWN OF NEUSS, SHOWING SEVERE DAMAGE AND THE DRIFTING SMOKE FROM 


2 
H 


> A CHURCH, ALMOST UNTOUCHED, 
5 OF MUNCHEN-GLADBACH, CAPTURED ON MARCH I 


A BURSTING SHELL. NEUSS IS THE WESTERN BANK SUBURB OF DUSSELDORF. 
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OF THE TOWN, WHICH 
GERMANY. 


THE EMPTY SHELL THAT IS KREFELD: ANOTHER VIEW 
1S ONE OF THE VITAL RAILWAY JUNCTIONS OF WESTERN 


subsidiary lines, meet there. Before the war it was a centre of silk manufacture 
and after 1939 a number of its textile works made parachutes. There were also 
several engineering works and a very important factory just outside the town pro 
ducing steel for the aircraft and other industries. The capture of Krefeld is the most 
striking revelation, so far, of the advance made by the Americans of the Ninth 
Army during the period of security silence 
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THE U.S. NINTH ARMY DRIVE: SCENES 
IN CAPTURED GERMAN TOWNS. 


ee 


TROOPS OF THE U.S. NINTH ARMY, RIDING ON A I55-MM. HOWITZER TO THE FRONT, PASSING A COLUMN 7 


OF GERMAN PRISONERS BEING MARCHED TO THE REAR. 
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AMERICAN ANTI-TANK GUNS IN THE STREETS OF RHEYDT, ADJOINING MUNCHEN- 
GLADBACH. RHEYDT, THE BIRTHPLACE OF GOEBBELS, WAS CAPTURED BY THE 
U.S. NINTH ARMY 


Pee te — pee ett 
& 


GERMAN REFUGEES STREAMING OUT OF RHEINDAHLEN, 


JUST NORTH OF MCUNCHEN-GLADBACH, AS U.S. NINTH ARMY /} <> “THIS Is JOLICH, GERMAN 
TROOPS ENTER THE TOWN. / i ARMY TROOPS. 


The security veil dropped over the operations of the U.S. Ninth Army in the early 
stages of the offensive west of the Rhine was so effective that, in some cases, 
German defence positions facing westward towards the Maas were surprised and 
overcome from the flank and rear. General Simpson's forces had wheeled sharply 
northward after fighting through the Siegfried defences, and in a comparatively few 
days overran a sizeable area, capturing such important towns as Minchen-Gladbach 


TWO SOLDIERS OF THE U.S. 
DESK OF A NAZI OFFICIAL IN 
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ae 


GERMAN CIVILIANS CLUSTERING AT A SHELTER ENTRANCE IN THE PLAYGROUND OF 
THE BOMB-DAMAGED SCHOOL IN RHEYDT WHICH JOSEF GOEBBELS ATTENDED. 


SAYS THE SIGN ABOVF A GATE TO THE CITADEL, CAPTURED BY U.S. NINTH 
“ SORRY IT 18 SO MESSED UP, BUT WE WERE IN A #U0aar!” 


and Krefeld, and cementing a firm junction with the British troops driving south- 
ward from the Reichswald and Goch. This brilliant movement more or less com- 
pleted the “folding up" of the German forces between the Maas and the Rhine. 
Subsequently, the Ninth Army closed up to the west bank of the Rhine from Neuss, 
opposite Disseldorf, downstream to Krefeld, beyond which hard fighting was going 
on, and where the enemy was striving to cover the Rhine bridges at Wesel 
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SCENES OF BITTER FIGHTING BY THE CANADIAN 
PROGRESS TO THE RHINE 


BRITISH 


THE STRONGHOLD 


THE VICTORIOUS 
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ON FEBRUARY 27 4 


AN AIR VIEW OF CALCAR, BEFORE ENEMY OPPOSITION WROUGHT GREAT DESTRUCTION. 
BRITISH TROOPS ENTERED THE TOWN AND PIERCED THE LAST SIEGFRIED BELT. 


THE CANADIAN FIRST ARMY, ADVANCING FROM 
OF KERVENHEIM, AFTER SEVERE FIGHTING. 


TROOPS, WITH 


THE CAPTURE OF THE GERMAN KEY TOWN OF GOCH, WITH CALCAR, OPENED 
51ST HIGHLAND ‘ISION TO THE RHINE PICTURE SHOWS A SMOK 





CROSSING THE RIVER 


ASSAULT CRAFT AFTER 
OUT OF A FOREST. 


FROM AN 
DRIVING THE ENEMY 


TROOPS DISEMBARKING 
PREVIOUSLY 


BRITISH 
REACH WEEZE AND 


NIESS TO 


In the shattering blows which have been rained on Rundstedt’s Army west of the 
Rhine, it should be recognised that, although less spectacular, a major part has been 
played by United Kingdom troops, who, forming 80 per cent. of General Crerar's Army, 
have outfought the best that Rundstedt could put against them. The British troops 
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PRECEDED BY A HEIFER 


THROUGH UDEM AFTER ITS CAPTURE, 


FAMOUS LOWER RHINE BREED. 


A BRITISH TANK PASSING 
OF THE 


embrace the Black Watch, the Gordon Highlanders, and the Monmouthshire Regiment. 
Not 


Economically as well as militarily, the enemy has suffered a shattering blow. 


only has he lost his cis-Rhine industries from Bonn to Rheinberg, but he is losing 
control of the Rhine itself, the main traffic artery for the 


if he has not already lost 
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FIRST ARMY AND UNITED KINGDOM FORCES: 
AGAINST RUNDSTEDT’S CRACK PARATROOPERS. 


ae a 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF CALCAR, ENTERED BY GENERAL CRERAR’S TROOPS AFTER. STIFF RESISTANCE IN THE & > : : ; = ~ 
SECTOR: THE GERMANS FLED BEFORE OUR OUTFLANKING MOVEM YT, LEAVING IT LARGELY IN RUINS. fy 


4 BRITISH IN WEEZE—-AN IMPORTANT ENEMY STRONG-POINT—-ON MARCH 2 
: AFTER CLEARING THE TOWN, PUSHING SOUTHWARD TO KEVELAER. 
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SSING THROUGH THE FLOODED STREETS OF A GERMAN VILLAGE IN THE y 4 x BRITISH INFANTRY CROSSING AN ANTI-TANK DITCH SURROUNDING UDEM, WHICH TOWN THEY CAPTURED 
ASSET IN THE FLOODED AREAS OF THE MAAS AND RHINE, FEBRUARY 27 AFTER A NIGHT OF BITTER FIGHTING, CLEARING THE WESTERN EDGE OF THE HOCHVALD. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF UDEM, SHOWING BRITISH INFANTRY ENTERING. GREAT DAMAGE 
WAS CAUSED TO THE TOWN IN THIS SEVERE ACTION, 


ON THE ROAD TO WEEZE: BRITISH TROOPS CARRYING 
( THE FOREST BEFORE CROSSING THE 
— y 


THEIR ASSAULT BOAT THROUGH 
RIVER NIESS TO CAPTURE THE TOWN 
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entire industrial Rhineland and the Roer, including the great industrial concerns of pivot of General Eisenhower's strategy, it was the Canadian First Army which had 
Diisseldorf and Duisburg. Already great cities have fallen like nine-pins. Our the honour to draw upon itself the pick of the enemy dispositions and so enabled the 
pictures show a series of very strong German strong-points which fell to British valour 


Ninth U.S. Army to continue its headlong sweep. In military circles such names as 
in the course of violent and bitter battles, almost unequalled since D-Day. As the Weeze, Udem, Goch, Calcar and Kervenheim will long be remembered. 
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GENERAL CRERAR’S OFFENSIVE: DESPERATE FIGHTING FOR 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CaPTAIN BRYAN pre GRINE 
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BRITISH INFANTRY OF THE CANADIAN ARMY PENETRATING ENEMY POSITIONS BY ARTIFICIAL MOONLIGHT: HAN 


The severe close-quarter action dramatically illustrated by our War Artist with 
General Crerar's First Canadian Army, took place at night on March 2. It was 
on the left flank, south and east of the Hochwald, that the fighting was savage 
and desperate The enemy had made a huge hinge on which to swing his 


withdrawing left flank back in an anti-clockwise movement to positions facing 
generally westward to cover the Rhine bridges at Wesel Hence fierce German 
holding actions around the Hochwald tried our seasoned troops thoroughly, and 
although they battered the First Paratroop Army badly, it remained still under 
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FOR THE NORTHERN SECTION OF THE RHINE APPROACHES. 


BRYAN pe GRINEAU, WITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH TROOPS IN GERMANY. 
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SHT: HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING AGAINST PARATROOPERS SOUTH OF THE HOCHWALD, TOWARDS KERVENHEIM. 
ing control. In the action shown in our illustration British troops were driving on Headquarters it was reported that the Germans held only a wavering foothold 
van to the stronghold of Kervenheim, which they captured after further severe on the west bank of the Rhine, their main escape bridgehead at Wesel having 
ind fighting. and followed the retreating and diminishing Paratroops towards the been halved by a brilliant northwards thrust. The action represented followed 


der Rhine bridgehead at Wesel. On March 5, from Field-Marshal Montgomery's after that at Goch, illustrated overleaf 
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GENERAL CRERAR’S OFFENSIVE: SCOTTISH MEDIUM ARTILLERY \cc 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH 
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FIELD-GUNS OF THE SCOTTISH HORSE MANCEUVRING INTO POSITION AND FIRING ON THE ENEMY (BRT 
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Following the storming of Goch (recorded on the preceding pages), our troops with medium guns of the Sist Highland Division massing in a field and firing | nine 1 
continued their fighting advance southward. The Germans were falling back to a on German positions between Udem and Weeze, covering the advance of a column of | of the 
strongly-defended line running from the Rhine on their right flank, through the British tanks along the tree-fringed road on the right. On February 26, British | they 
Hochwald, Kervenheim, and Weeze, to the Maas on their left flank, with an advance tanks were reported to be fighting a heavy action on this road on the approaches to bridge 
strong-point at Udem. Our War Artist's drawing depicts an early-morning scene, Weeze. During the next twenty-four hours our troops made advances of up to | | on ou 








2=RY|COVERING THE ADVANCE OF BRITISH TANKS SOUTH OF GOCH. 


7RINEAU, WitH THE ATTACKING BRITISH TROOPS IN GERMANY. 
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MY BETWEEN UDEM AND WEEZE, WHILE BRITISH ARMOUR ROLLS FORWARD ON THE ROAD FROM GOCH. 












ring | nine miles, capturing Udem in the process. This strong-point, the key to the centre 
in of | @ of the German line, fell to a Canadian Scottish battalion in a moonlight battle after 
itish | they had rushed an outpost and prevented its German occupants from blowing up 
*s to bridges over an anti-tank ditch. By the following day (February 28), Canadians 
p to on our left flank were fighting a heavy battle in the Hochwald. while in the centre 






our troops were reported to be in Kervenheim on March I, and to be driving down 
on Weeze, the westernmost strong-point of the German defence line. Meanwhile, 
behind the enemy's back, the offensive launched to the Rhine further south had 
cut him off, and the “folding up” of his forces was completed by a junction 
between our troops and those of the U.S. Ninth Army on March 4. 
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CAN say honestly that there have not 

been many occasions when I have 
wished that I could have had my weekly 
article back after it had passed into the 
hands of the printer. That was, however, 
the case last week. The advance to the 
Rhine has gone quicker than I expected. 
Resistance has been more quickly overcome 
than it seemed reasonable to hope. The 
power of the air arm has had a good deal to 
say to this and has been aided by generally favourable 
weather. It is clear that the enemy’s forward com- 
munications have suffered severely, and he appears to 
have found it impossible to maintain a regular flow of 
supplies to his front west of the Rhine between Diisseldorf 
and Cologne. There has also been another development 
to which the air forces have doubtless likewise con- 
tributed. The defensive power of the German infantry 
has sharply declined. The armoured divisions retain all 
their old stoutness, if perhaps not all their old skill. The 
parachute formations fight as fanatically as ever. But 
the ordinary infantry divisions no longer prove them- 
selves equal to the task of standing up to an Allied attack 
delivered with full weight. The result has been that 
the German command has been forced to rely to an extent 
greater than ever upon its practice, already observed in 
the past, of splitting up its soundest troops 
into small battle groups and distributing them 
widely for the purpose of closing breaches and 
bolstering up the spir:t of those incapable of 
prolonging resistance without such reinforce- 
ment. This is a dangerous tactic because, if 
despite this aid the front does crack, few or 
no intact armoured formations are left to 
repair the damage. 

The enemy has thus been driven back 
to the Rhine because he has been unable 
to prevent the continued breaching, in one 
sector after another, of the positions to the 
west of it which he meant to hold if possible, 
and unable to lay hands upon a striking 
force sufficiently strong and enterprising to 
restore the situation. There can be no 
question that his retreat has been a forced 
one. A large voluntary element has entered 
into it in the later phases, but there are few 
retreats of which the same cannot be said. By 
the time Rundstedt’s main defensive position 
had been breached, he had no alternative but 
to attempt to put the Rhine between him 
and the Allies, because it would have been a 
worse evil to go on fighting with such an 
obstacle at his back. In such a case he 
would risk losing all his forces opposing the 
Allies on that part of the front where they 
were closing up to the Rhine. One of the 
earliest signs of his intention was seen when 





A VIEW OF TREVES (TRIER) SHOWING THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE MOSELLE, WHICH 
GENERAL PATTON'S FORCES CAPTURED INTACT ON MARCH 2, AND ENTERED THE CITY 
CLEANING UP ALL RESISTANCE. 


the Allied air forces ceased to meet opposition from the 
heavier anti-aircraft defences west of the river. He had with- 
drawn them, in the first place because heavy anti-aircraft 
artillery is not highly mobile and so might easily be over- 
run, and in the second in an endeavour to protect the 
bridges still existing and the ferry crossing-places while 
his troops were being transferred to the right bank. 
Without doubt a considerable victory has been won 
by means of a good plan thoroughly and gallantly 
executed. On the other hand, General Eisenhower has 
not fully succeeded in carrying out bis declared intention 
of destroying the German forces west of the Rhine. In 
military parlance “ destruction" is a broad term: an 
army may be said to have been destroyed even if a pro- 
portion of the individual men escape, provided that they 
have lost cohesion and left the bulk of their material on 
the battlefield. The test is whether the army is capable 
of a rally and of offering further strong resistance on a 
new line of defence. If here the enemy were to lose the 
bulk of the forces which he intended to transport to the 
right bank of the Rhine, there would obviously be no 
serious defence of the Rhine, because the Germans have 
no new Army to fill the gap. But this result would equally 
have been attained if half, or even two-thirds of the 
army succeeded in crossing, but only as a disorganised 
rabble and leaving its heavier equipment on the left bank. 
The Rhine would then prove no difficult obstacle and 
would be speedily bridged at a score of places. Instances 
of a beaten army holding a river line are almost unknown. 
It may cling for some time to a vital reach, as the Germans 
have to the reach of the Oder facing Berlin—though even 
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that has perhaps been partly on sufferance—but it will 
not prevent its opponent from passing troops across at 
other points. 

The haul of prisoners counted during the first eight 
days of the offensive was 40,000, which would have been 
considered very large in the last war and is substantial 
in this, but not decisive. The German forces on the 
section of the front which appeared in most danger, that 
between the United States Ninth Army, advancing north- 
ward, and the Canadian First Army, pressing southward 
between the Maas and the Rhine, appear to have largely 
escaped. The enemy resisted very strongly in the Hoch- 
wald, using it as a hinge on which to wheel back the forces 
holding the front further south. The “ destruction,” in 
the literal sense, of the German armies was clearly not 
taking place. The issue to be decided, and not yet decided 





DESCRIBED AS THE MOST MOMENTOUS CONFERENCE OF SENIOR ALLIED COMMANDERS 
SINCE D-DAY, AT MONTGOMERY'S HEADQUARTERS ON MARCH I: 
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comparatively brief period will see north- 
ern Germany overrun by the Russians and 
ourselves. 

Even this might not mean the end of 
the war. Here estimates are more difficult. 
We enter the realm of the imponderables. 
All .depends upon how long the Nazis 
choose to resist, how large are the forces 
surviving after their defeats on both fronts; 
and how far these forces and the nation 
at large respond to the calls of desperate fanaticism. 
As regards the first, the Nazi leaders have announced 
their intention of fighting to the last, and they 
may be presumed to mean it. It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, that they will emerge from the last great battles in 
the West and in the East with a large and well-equipped 
army intact for a last struggle in some selected area of the 
mountainous south. The third factor, purely psycho- 
logical, is still harder to sum up. I should say that the 
S.S. men and the Hitler Youth will go on fighting if they 
are bidden to, but that the rest of the Army which survives 
will only ‘‘ go through the motions.” In that case, even 
if Hitler were able to prolong resistance for a considerable 
period, it would probably only be in a restricted area, or 
several small areas. This would be a serious nuisance, 
and a good deal more blood might have to be spilt before 
the last wolves were exterminated in their 
caves. It would not, however, prevent the 
setting up of military governments by 
the Allies in areas covering the greater 
part of the country. It would not prevent 
us turning to other tasks, some of which are 
only too urgent. 

Perhaps I am going too fast, and it may 
be admitted that this has been an error into 
which most commentators on the war, up to 
the most senior and most deeply instructed 
commanders, have been apt to fall. If the 
enemy can contrive to release a number of 
divisions from Norway and Italy, he may yet 
find reinforcements temporarily to strengthen 
his front in the west. But there is one im- 
portant factor in General Eisenhower’s favour 
which did not exist on the Russian front. To 
reach the Oder Marshal Zhukov had to advance 
between two and three hundred miles, whereas 
to reach the Rhine Generals Hodges and 
Simpson had to cover between twenty and 
thirty miles. When the moment comes for the 
passage of the Rhine, that can be undertaken 
without any serious ‘strain upon communi- 
cations, whereas when Marshal Zhukov reached 
the Oder he was clearly at the end of his 
tether. It also seems probable that the western 
Allies will be better off in respect of transport 
aircraft if they should find themselves in a 
situation in which they have to rely partially 
upon airborne supplies. They should be able 


SIMPSON, LIEUT.-GENERAL DEMPSEY; (IN to fight the decisive battle of invasion at 


FRONT) FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY, GENERAL 
EISENHOWER AND GENERAL BRADLEY. 


On March 1, General 
Patton’s Third Army 
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as I write, was whether there remained a chance of so 
handling the enemy that the next phase would be relatively 
simple. On the Cologne front the enemy’s resistance to 
the’ United States First Army has all along been stiffer, 
but even in this sector it did not appear probable that he 
meant to fight more than a rearguard action. Cologne 
itself, now largely in ruins, would be defensible for some 
time, but not the open country. 

Having been compelled to yield his positions west of 
the Rhine, the enemy appears to be conducting his retreat 
skilfully. It may probably be assumed that he will save 
enough material, as well as men, to enable him to put up 
a fairly strong defence upon the river itself. He may 
compel the Allies to pause, but there seems little chance 
that he will hold them for long. What will then be their 
prospects? On the far side the plain rises gradually 
to the south, but nowhere north of the Main is the country 
high or really difficult. The roads are numerous. The 
most serious obstacle is the mass of industrial towns based 
upon the Rubr coalfield and extending northward to the 
Lippe, which enters the Rhine at Wesel. It is not to be 
expected that, should this built-up area be strongly 
defended, the Allies will commit themselves to a frontal 
attack upon it. They are more likely to envelop it after 
securing bridgeheads over the Rhine above and below it. 
They may find it diffieult to deal with towns and cities on 
their communications, as the Russians have in the East. 
They may be held up at times, but I do not consider it 
too sanguine to look forward to a deep advance 
within a few weeks of securing a passage of the Rhine. 
What then? Well, again, I am _ confident that a 


a distance from their starting-point on the 
Roer which is well within their reach, 





THE FAMOUS PORTA NIGRA, TREVES, A ROMAN TOWN GATE OF AUGUSTA 
TREVIRORUM, BUILT OF HUGE BLOCKS OF LIAS SANDSTONE. THE ROMAN 
GATE AND PALACE ARE REPORTED DAMAGED BY BOMBS AND SHELLS. 


whereas the Russians have had to wait until their supply 
system has spanned the huge spaces lying between the 
Vistula and the Oder. For these reasons we are justified 
in hoping that there will be no such halt as there has been 
upon the Oder and that the campaign will continue as a 
single consecutive series of operations. 

The support of the air arm will enable General 
Eisenhower to concentrate his material and close up his 
road traffic—a great and perhaps decisive advantage. 
Some observers still expect too much from the air arm, 
which has not been able to prevent the enemy from crossing 
the Rhine any more than it could prevent him from 
crossing the Seine, but the reverse effect of its power, the 
liberty of action which it confers upon the Allies, is. a 
priceless asset. The cumulative effect of its more distant 
operations, the attacks on communications and on oil 
production plants and refineries, must also be assuming 
great importance. The strain to which the whole German 
military and economic machine is being subjected must 
be reaching the unbearable stage. I have never been 
super-optimistic in the past, but now I believe that we 
really have reached the final phase. If serious German 
resistance should be prolonged beyond this summer, then 
the enemy must have resources which he has managed to 
conceal from us entirely, and that is not likely. Between 
now and then there must be a grim struggle, fought in 
an atmosphere of horror such as has not been witnessed 
since the Thirty Years War. The quicker we go through 
it, the sooner will there be a chance of restoring civilisation. 
But we shall need to go fast, for European civilisation 
is not far from collapse. 
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STORMING THE IWOJIMA BEACHES: MARINES OF THE U.S. FOURTH DIVISION MOVING 
UP AFTER BLASTING A BEACH-HEAD THROUGH FURIOUS ENEMY RESISTANCE. 


SMALL INVASION CRAFT SPEEDING TOWARDS THE IWOJIMA BEACHES 
AS THE FIRST ATTACK TOOK PLACE, SURIBACHI VOLCANO IS SEEN LEFT. 


JAPANESE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS LINING THE SKYLINE ON IWOJIMA: NOTE THE ISLAND'S 
ROUGH TERRAIN. A RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN PRIOR TO THE INVASION. 


The latest news of the fighting on Iwojima, in the Volcano Islands, is of the virtual cutting 
in two of the Japanese forces in the northern part of the island by the American Third 
Marine Division, who drove along a plateau to within 300 yards of the cliffs on the north- 
eastern coast. The Fifth Division, on the left flank, also advanced, but the Fourth Division, 
on the right, was held back near Minami by a strong enemy pocket. By Friday, March 2, 
7127 Japanese dead had been counted; the total number of prisoners being only 32. 
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THE INVASION OF IWOJIMA: SCENES ON AND OFF THE 


SURIBACHI—IWOJIMA’S VOLCANIC FORT, WHERE U.S. MARINE FOUGHT ONE THEIR 
HARDEST BATTLES BEFORE OVERCOMING ALL JAPANESE RESISTANCE. 


PREPARING THE WAY FOR THE INVASION OF IWOJIMA: A LIBERATOR LOOSING ITS BOMBS 
OVER THE ISLAND AS IT FOLLOWS OTHER AIRCRAFT ACROSS THE TARGET. 


JAPANESE DEFENDERS OF IWOJIMA DIVING FOR COVER AS AN AMERICAN FIGHTER 
"PLANE IS SIGHTED. SEVERAL OF THE ENEMY ARE CROWDING UNDER THE TRUCK 


Although a concentrated naval bombardment over a period of three days, and repeated 
raids by carrier-borne aircraft reduced many of the defences on Iwojima, there were a 
number of heavy guns, some hidden in caves, still in action as the U.S. Marines made their 
landings, and eye-witness accounts described the American casualties as considerable, 
the heaviest yet experienced in the Pacific war. Other pictures of the invasion 
appear on our front page 
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THE EASTERN FRONT: SOME CAPTURED VOLKSSTURMERS, AND ENEMY GOODS. 
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FOUR MEN OF THE GERMAN VOLKSSTURM CAPTURED DURING MARSHAL KONIEV’S ADVANCE 
SILESIA. THE VOLKSSTURM IS REPORTED TO HAVE SHOWN LITTLE FIGHT. 
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IN THE STREETS OF THE GERMAN TOWN 


HEAVY GUNS OF THE RED ARMY 
CAPTURED BY MARSHAL KONIEV’S TROOPS. 


OF BEUTHEN, IN UPPER SILESIA, 
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SLAVE GIRLS 
THE SOVIET 


Our pictures, which come from the fighting areas of the Soviet armies under Marshal 
Zhukov and Marshal Koniev, illustrate not only the rapidity of the Red Army's 
advance, which has overrun and captured masses of German towns and materials 
intact, but the falsity of some German claims. The four typical members of the 
Volkssturm, formed to fight last-ditch actions in the defence of Germany, are said 
to have shown little fight—a report typical of the Volkssturm both on the Eastern 


TRAINS CAPTURED DURING 2 
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POLICY, 
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~ LONG LINES OF UNDAMAGED GERMAN TROOP AND SUPPLY 
“MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S SWIFT ADVANCE INTO GERMANY—ONE EXAMPLE 

OF THE ENEMY’S MUCH-PUBLICISED ‘“‘ SCORCHED EARTH” 
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AIRCRAFT FACTORY 


_ SOVIET AIRMEN INSPEC THE INTERIOR OF THE 
CAPTURED BY THE RAPIDLY ADVANCING TROOPS OF MARSHAL ZHUKOY’S CENTRAL FRONT. 


FOCKE-WULF 


and on the Western Fronts. Another much-publicised German policy was the com- 
plete ‘“scorching"’ of everything of value during their retreat. But one of our 
pictures shows whole German trains, quite undamaged, and on perfectly sound tracks, 
captured by the advancing Soviet armies, while in another can be seen the undamaged 
parts of Focke-Wulf aircraft in an enemy factory overrun by the Red Army in its 


swift advance into Germany. 
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THE EASTERN FRONT: SOVIET GUNS, TANKS, AND CAVALRY ON THE MOVE. 
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PART OF THE CEASELESS STREAM OF HEAVY TANKS AND S.-P. GUNS WHICH FOR WEEK 


WITH TOMMY-GUNNERS ON BOARD, DRIVING ON 
HAS BEEN ROLLING FORWARD TO REINFORCE MARSHAL ZHUKOV’S ARMIES IN GERMA 


RUSSIAN SELF-PROPELLED GUNS, 
RED ARMY’S ADVANCE. 


TOWARDS GERMAN DEFENCE POSITIONS DURING THE 
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BODIES OF GERMAN SOLDIERS LITTERING A STREET IN ELBING AFTER THE CAPTURE 


OF THIS IMPORTANT PRUSSIAN TOWN BY TROOPS OF MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY’S ARMIES. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL OSLIKOVSKY SALUTING RED ARMY CAVALRYMEN IN EAST PRUSSIA 
WHO, UNDER HIS COMMAND, HAVE ACHIEVED GREAT VICTORIES DURING THE WAR 


\ UNDAMAGED PARTS OF GERMAN WARPLANES IN THE SNOW-COVERED YARD OF A FOCKE- 
¢ WULF FACTORY, CAPTURED DURING THE SWEEPING ADVANCE OF ZHUKOV'’S FORCES. 
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Our pictures, from the fronts of Marshal Zhukov and Marshal Rokossovsky, reflect towards Danzig. Then, while strong forces under the command of Marshal Zhukov 
something of the might of the Red Army, which has now celebrated another great made a fighting advance of 62 miles in four days, to reach the coast of the Baltic 
victory in the north where, between the advance guards of these two famous leaders, Sea in the area of Kolberg, other forces, commanded by Rokossovsky, swinging round 
large enemy forces have been trapped on the Baltic coast. Following the capture of below Danzig and north-westward again, also reached the Baltic, some 30 miles to the 
Elbing (the subject of one of our photographs) and the consequent sealing of the east of Kolberg. This latest achievement at the northern end of the Eastern Front 
land escape route from East Prussia, Rokossovsky'’s troops forged a strong line facing cut off the escape of enemy troops in Eastern Pomerania. 
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: Conference. He has 


MR. H. G. STRAUSS. 
The Prime Minister has accepted the 
resignation of Mr. H. G. Strauss, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of Town and Country 


Planning. Unable to support the Govern- 


ment on the Polish question, he abstained 
from voting in the debate on the Yalta 


Member for Norwich since 1935. 


Peas 
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n Conservative 


MR. HUGH 


first man to reach this 
rank from constable. 
His outstanding ability 
in detection was recog- 
nised by Lord Trench- 
ard, who appointed him 
principal lecturer on 
crime at the Hendon 
Police College. He has 
served in the Metropoli- 
tan Police for 30 years. 
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AN ETON CEREMONY: H.M. 


THE KING 


KNIGHTING } 


THE PROVOST, SIR HENRY MARTEN. 


Standing on the steps of Eton College Chapel, the King recently 
knighted the Provost of Eton, who was made K.C.V.O. in the 


New Year Honours, 


in the presence of the Queen, Princess 


Elizabeth, Princess Margaret, the masters and the boys of Eton. 


It was an unprecedented ceremony, 


for never before had a 


knighthood been conferred at the college. 


OAKS PLANTED 


ELIZABETH PLANTING 
The King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, and the Duke of Norfolk, 
red oaks in Windsor Great Park on Saturday afternoon, March 3, to commemorate the wor 
riculture and allied interests for the Red Cross. 
the second by the King, 


by British 
of a cross. 


BY THE ROYAL 
HER TREE. 


first was planted by the Queen, 
Elizabeth who, it is announced, has joined the A.T.S., with the honorary rank of Seesad Subaltern 


FAMILY : 


YOUNG. 


Chief Constable Hugh Young, C.1.D., who 
has been appointed Deputy Assistant 
Commissioner, Metropolitan Police, is the 
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PRINCESS 


The trees are arranged in the shape 


j MR HARCOURT JOHNSTONE. 
i Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, Liberal Privy 
? Councillor since 1943, died suddenly on 
March 1 as the result of a cerebral stroke. ic 
i 
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He had been a Member of Parliament 

intermittently since 1923, and was re- 

turned unopposed for Middlesbrough 

West in 1940 as Secretary, Department 
of Overseas Trade. 


MR. GEORGE BLACK. 
Mr. George Black died on March 4 at the 
age of fifty-four. He became proprietor of 
a circuit of cinemas on the north-east coast 
and later served on the 
boards of General 
Theatre Corporation 
Ltd. and Moss Empires 
Theatres. 
associa’ 
London Palladium, he 
ran the Royal Variety 
Performances from 
1931 . ae and also 

1937. 
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ZARL LLOYD-GEORGE OF DWYFOR, WHO HAS BEEN SERIOUSLY 
ILL FOR SOME TIME. i MR.- 


Earl Lloyd- + ne Minister and First Lord of the Treasury from 1916-22, 

was born in 1863. From 1905-08 he was President of the Board of Trade and 

Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1908-15, when he became Minister of Munitions 

and then Secretary of State for War, a post he held until assuming the office 

of Prime Minister in 1916. It was in this year’s New Year Honours that the 

great statesman was created an earl—an honour bestowed on him in recognition 
of his fifty-four years of service to the nation. 


MARGARET 
THE FOURTH TO GO IN THE GROUND, 


the fourth by Princess Margaret, and the last by the Duke of Norfolk, who is President of the Red Cross 
Agricultural Fund. Last autumn the sum of £5,000,000 had been 
vam. and it was then decided that one oak-tree should be planted for each million, but the ceremony 

postponed until the spring. Since then the Fund has increased \to £7,000,000, and for these 
additional millions, and still more that it is hoped to raise, further trees will be planted later. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING PLANTING HIS RED OAK PRINCESS 


IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK. 
lanted | 


the third by Princess 


CHURCHILL 


ALSO 


LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. OLIVER. 
Lieut.-Colonel Peter Roderick Oliver, 
of the Ninth Frontier Force Rifles, 
S.E.A.C., has been killed in Burma at 
the age of thirty-six. He was one of the 
British climbers who made the unsuc- 
cessful attempt to reach the summit of 
Mount Everest in the 1936 expedition. 


SAUD AT THE 


Later in the same day the 


PLANTS AN OAK— 


raised by the Fund in England and 


THE 


lp me 


AND KING IBN 
AUBERGE DU LAC, FAYOUM. 


On his return from the Crimea Conference, the Prime Minister 
had a discussion with ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, and after- 
wards entertained him to luncheon. 
Prime Minister had a meeting with King Farouk of Egypt and 
subsequently with the President of the Syrian Republic. On 
the previous day he had conferred with the Empergr of Abyssinia. 
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PAGAN—THE ROMANTIC CITY OF PAGODAS—AGAIN IN BRITISH HANDS. 
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THE ANCIENT GLORY OF PAGAN CAME TO AN END AT THE CLOSE OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY BY MONGOL INVASION : THE NANPAYA TEMPLE IN RUINS. 
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PAGAN, ONCE THE GREAT CAPITAL OF A POWERFUL BUDDHIST EMPIRE IN BURMA, 
HAS BEEN STYLED THE CITY OF FIVE THOUSAND PAGODAS: THE ABEYADANA PAGODA. 
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THE DHAMMAYAZAKA PAGODA, GIVING A VIEW OF THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER: ANOTHER 


ra 
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£ OF THE FAMOUS RELIGIOUS RELICS IN THE ANCIENT BURMESE CAPITAL. 3 
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THE DHAMMAYANGYI PAGODA, THE LARGEST EDIFICE IN PAGAN, BUILT BY THE PARRI- 
CIDE KING NARATHU, TWELFTH CENTURY. IT [S IMPROBABLE THE PAGODA WAS COMPLETED. 
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THE TILO-MIN-LO PAGODA, A CONSPICUOUS LANDMARK, WAS BUILT BY KING ZEYATHLINGA ¢ 


BETWEEN 1204 AND 1227 A.D., ONE OF THE MOST ELEGANT OF PAGAN’S MONUMENTS. 
= | 





Pagan, the ancient capital of Burma, world-famous for its thousands of pagodas 
and shrines, was captured by the British Fourteenth Army in the last week of 
February, very fortunately intact. This was due to two fortuitous circumstances: 
firstly, there have been no Japanese troops quartered in the area, and secondly, an 
able and cultured Burmese archeologist, U La Pe Win, M.A., who was appointed 
Government archeologist in March 1939, made himself custodian of these heirlooms 
at considerable personal risk. On this page and the two following pages we repro- 
duce some gems from the City of Pagodas, which in its heyday could boast of no 


See 


THE MINGALA-ZEDI PAGODA, ONE OF THE LAST OF THE GREATER BUILDINGS OF PAGAN, 


> 


¢ WITH BRICK WALLS INSCRIBED WITH PALI VERSES. 


fewer than 13,000 pagodas or temples and monasteries. Sir John Marshall, C.1.E., 
formerly Director-General of Archaology in India, to whose courtesy we owe some 
of these photographs, says: “ Pagan is one of the most remarkable spots in Asia. 
It lies near the banks of the Irrawaddy and there are some SOOO Buddhist pagodas 
and temples clustered in the valley. In the old days they were white and gleaming, 
but nowadays most of them are denuded of their plaster, and their red brickwork 
makes a wonderful sight in the setting sun, reminding one of Elizabethan houses in 
our own country.” 
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PAGAN, THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST CAPITAL OF BURMA: CITY OF F 

















2. A SECTION OF THE ANANDA, MOST FAMOUS AND ELEGANT OF 
ALL PAGAN’S PAGODAS, NAMED AFTER BUDDHA’S FAVOURITE DISCIPLE. 
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1. (LEFT.) SET 
AMID LOVELY 
AND COLOURFUL 
SCENERY IN 
PAGAN, ARE THE 
FAMOUS RUINED 
TEMPLES, LIKE 
THE KYAUK-KU, 
BUILT IN THREE 
TIERS. 
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Pp AGAN — pro- 

nounced Pag- 
arn—lies 92 miles 
from Mandalay, and 
was recovered from 
the Japanese by 
the British Four- 
teenth Army just 
recently. Fortun- 
ately, as explained 
on our preceding 
page, this unique 
city of sacred Bud- 
dhist ruined pago- 
das, has not been 
damaged by the 
receding wave of 
Japanese aggres- 
sion. Pagan’s origin 
is more or less 
fabulous, but it 
was sacked in the 
civil strife that fol- 
lowed the invasion 
of Burma by Kub- 
lai Khan’s Mongols 
in 1277, when the 
monarchy ended 
and the city 


never regained its " 
~~ 6. A COLOSSUS IN THE ANANDA PAGODA. 2 7 


istin lory an } 
-_ ' gag Roe Pon * & WORSHIPPER AT ITS FOQT INDICATES ITS & 
ae , IMMENSE SIZE. 3 


5. MOST FAMOUS AND ELEGANT OF ALL PAGAN’S PAGODAS—THE ANANDA. ITS 
COLOSSAL IMAGES OF THE FOUR BUDDHAS WITHIN ARE STILL BRILLIANT WITH GOLD. 
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5 9. THE SHWE-ZIGON, OR GILDED PAGODA, DIFFERS FROM OTHER CELEBRATED SHRINES / » 10. IN 1281 THE KING OF BURMA REPUTEDLY ERECTED A STRONG WALL TO KEEP ' >! 
OF PAGAN; A SOLID STUPA TAPERING TO A POINT, CROWNED WITH A GOLDEN arr. \ + OUT THE CHINESE INVADERS: ABOVE IS THE LAST GRAND GATEWAY OF PAGAN. ¢ i 
4, < 
Continued.) peRSesoeeserle we eee / 
and some umbrella-shaped with concentric rings on which hung tiny bells that | rich carpets of yellow satin bloom, dwarf acacias laden with beans as purple as_ | ‘ t 
tinkled in the wind. All these temples contain at least one image of a benign, | any plums of France, pink-buttoned cacti, exuberant convolvuli spreading a maze | yy 
smiling, cross-legged Buddha, and all were erected by the pious Kings of Pagan. | of flowers, and amidst them the silent, ruined pagodas. ‘‘ But the supreme note.” A c 
The whole area is a riot of colour, with silky grasses turning from green to gold, | as writes Mr. Scott O'Connor, “is one of desolation and despair; of desolation in | | t! 
Of our pictures, Nos. 2, 3, 6 and 7, are published by courtesy of r. | 
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OF FIVE THOUSAND COLOURFUL PAGODAS ‘AND SACRED SHRINES. 
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3 4. A VIEW OF PAGAN, SHOWING SOME OF THE RUINED TEMPLES IN THE DESERTED CAPITAL, STRETCHING - 
F FOR TWENTY MILES ALONG THE IRRAWADDY-:AND EXTENDING FOR TWO MILES INLAND, 
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Continued.) 

magnificence. It is claimed 
that in its finest moments 
there were 13,000 pagodas 
and monasteries, of which the 
i remains of some 5000 can 
still be traced and about 
1000 can actually be 
identified. Stretching for 
20 miles along the River 
Irrawaddy, and for some 
miles inland, is a forest of 
temples and shrines, the 
majority torn and tum- 
bled, while others still 
tower impressively’ in 
honour of the Buddha. 
They range from huge 
to tiny, some of natural 
red brick, some golden or 
yellow or gleaming white, 
and some of glazed 
coloured tiles. There were 
bell-shaped pagodas and 
some like pumpkins; 
others built over a square 
or rectangular base with 
terraced walls looking like 
miniatures of Egypt's 
pyramid steps. There 
were facades of stucco or 
terra-cotta, there were 
golden, white, and red 


pinnacles and_ cupolas; 7 } 
Continued below. “3 8. THE THAT-BYIN-NYU, ONE OF PAGAN’S MOST MIGHTY ARCHITECTURAL & 
Pe ee oe ee —~ ae eee tees 4 GLORIES (BUILT 1144 A.D.) RISES TO 200 FT. IN THREE TERRACES. 5 
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$ 3. THE BU, OR PUMPKIN PAGODA, WITHIN THE WALLS OF THE 
ANCIENT FORTIFIED CITY, RISES FROM A SERIES OF TREFOIL 
TERRACES FROM THE BANKS OF THE IRRAWADDY. 
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3 7. A SECTION OF THE THAT-BYIN-NYU PAGODA, RIVALLING - 
4 THE ANANDA, LOFTIEST OF ALL PAGAN’S TEMPLES. . 
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., It. THE CANOPY IN FRONT OF THE GANDAWPALIN PAGODA: THIS TEMPLE KANKED 32. THE "GAN DAWPALIN PAGODA, WITH STATELY AND HARMONIOUS PROPORTIONS, 
} WITH ANANDA AND THAT-BYIN-NYU AS AMONG THE FIRST THREE OF PAGAN. STANDS ARCHITECTURALLY BETWEEN ANANDA AND THAT-BYIN-NYU, 
| these vast spaces crowded with decaying spires and ruined walls, the dead bones | in pyramid form and a seventh which serves as the temple In the inside are 
of the past; of despair of all human progress, since it is liable to such sweeping | statues of the four Buddhas, back to back, all richly gilt and artificially illuminated 
} cataclysms as this.'’ But not entirely. Ananda, most elegant and famous of Its spires still gleam white in the sunlight and no day passes without adoration and 
| them all, built in the twelfth century, stands stately and white. It has six storeys worship within its walls 





of Wr. V. C. Scott O'Connor, author of "Mandalay" (Hutchinson). 
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AUSTRALIA’S LIVING FOSSILS. 


LOURISHING still in some English botanic gardens, the ginkgo-tree was described by 
Sir Arthur Seward as a living fossil that had survived through the rising and falling 
of continents for two million years. Australia is the repository of living animal fossils, 
such as the duck-billed platypus and the echidna, the spiny ant-eater. They are the 
surviving Monotremes, the most primitive mammals known, the link between the mammals 
and the reptiles. Egg-laying mammals, they appeared while the Age of Reptiles was 
still in being, and foreshadowed its extinctign. They were the spearheads of the New 
Age; wearers of hair, drinkers of milk, and in their day Lords of Creation, with nothing. 
above them, no higher types such as would drive them into corners, eat them, or starve 
them. It has been suggested that the family trees of the platypus and man sprang from 
the same stem. To-day’s reptiles and birds have no 
connection with the family of the Monotremes, which 
were a species by themselves, holding to its class 
distinction with a lofty detachment, and never 
evolving at all as other mammals have done. As 
they were a million years ago, so the last two 
representatives of the Monotreme dynasty are to- 
day; and Australia having become aware of their 
standing, it is probable that they may survive. Of 
the two, the duck-billed platypus (Ornithorhyncus) 
has the better chance, because as a semi-aquatic 
animal it has a refuge in the quiet pools and back- 
waters of the streams of Eastern Australia; and at 
the slightest sound or movement of an alien is gone 
in a flash. When the British Association met in 
Melbourne, its hosts had domiciled a captured 
platypus in a tank for the visitors to see, but none 
ever saw it, because it refused to come from the 
shelter of the reeds in its aquarium. 

It has become less elusive since and has posed 
for publication of its photographs in Mr. H. R. 

Burrell’s authoritative volume on its genealogy, 
anatomy and physiology. Further than that, it has 
submitted to be brought up as a pet by Mr. Robert 
Eadie, the Curator of the Sir Colin Mackenzie 
Sanctuary, Healsville, Victoria, who constructed a 
pool for its reception there, where thousands of 
people have come to catch a glimpse of it. This 
docile, playful creature, ‘* Splash,” lived there for 
nearly three years and contributed much to the 
knowledge of an animal which, since its first appearance 
in England 150 years ago as the strange, duck-billed 
platypus, has afforded a battleground for theory and 
speculation, 

Most might regard it as a curiosity rather than as a 
pet. It is about 22 in. long from the tip of its bill to 
the end of its tail; weighs about 4 Ibs., and in captivity 
eats a pound of worms a day, with other refreshment. 
In its river pools it would find insects and small crustacea. 
To sum up, it has a bill like a duck, but not horny, fur 
on its body, which it is at pains to keep clean, webbed 
hind-feet with a spur fitted with a poison gland for offence, 
claws on its front legs for burrowing, because, though it 
feeds in the water, it lives in an excavated burrow. There 
it lays soft-shelled eggs about the size of those of a 
pigeon, hatches them three weeks later, and in its own 
body nourishes them till the young are fit to take care of 
themselves. It has no teeth, very defective eyesight, but 
an acute sense of smell as well as of hearing. It can run 
on land, but is lost any distance from home, and owing 
to its physiological constitution, hot sun is death to it. 

By the side of the fame of the platypus that of the 
echidna, the spiny ant-eater, is small. But it also is of 
the same order of surviving Monotremes, and though of 
another family, shares many important characteristics. It 
lays eggs, or an egg, depositing it straightway into its 
pouch, From it is born a little naked baby, carried about 
by its parent for some weeks, and when it has’ grown 
a protective covering of hair is deposited in some 
dry nook, where it stays till able to fend for itself. 
These spiny ant-eaters, very like porcupines, are 
adapted to a terrestrial life, inhabiting open forest 
or rough, rocky areas in Australia, Although often 
found about in the daytime, it is usually late after- 
noon before they will venture from their day retreat, 
a hole under a stone, or a hollow log, where they 
are sheltered from the sun, which is as dangerous to 
them as to the platypus. In the colder regions it 
will hibernate in the winter (whereas the platypus 
hibernates in the summer), and when in this state 
its reptilian ancestry reveals itself, for its temper- 
ature drops near to that of the outside air. A large 
male echidna weighs about 9 Ibs. ; its sense of smell 
is keen. 

Ranking next to the Monotremes in singularity 
are the Marsupials, the pouched mammals, which 
also are very different from other world types. 
Their ancestry is little less ancient than that of the 
Monotremes. During the period following the Age 
of Reptiles, when the Marsupials, next in the evolu- 
tionary succession, were predominant, Australasia 
became separated from the rest of the land masses, 
and the animals there were isolated, The Marsu- 
pials (and the Australian rodents), left in a land 
undergoing little or no change, and with no com- 
petition except among themselves, have advanced very slowly, some types unaltered since 
the European Alps were laid down. They have nevertheless adapted themselves exactly to 
their surroundings, whether mountain or plain, swamp or desert ; and they live in the trees, 
on the ground, They range in size from large kangdroos to diminutive pouched mice, they 
comprise rat kangaroos, the flying phalangers of the tree-tops, opossums, koalas, or native 
bears, wombats, bandicoots (rat and rabbit), the marsupial wolf or thylacine, cats—the tiger 
cat, the most combative animal in the Australian bush and able to kill a wallaby—and 
moles. These and other types elsewhere are examples of parallel evolution. 

It is not practicable to describe all, but a few words must be spared for the flying 
phalangers, which, just as the kangaroos and their smaller allies are adapted for hopping 
on the ground, so these are adapted for living in the trees and feeding on leaves, and some 
on insects. The wombat is at the other extremity; a heavy, clumsy animal, whose 
formidable mouth of teeth belies its wary, inoffensive nature in captivity. It is a burrower 
underground; and there is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s yellow-dog dingo, one of the few 
native animals not marsupial. It will survive; but the Marsupials cannot hope to with- 

stand the onset of wild animals from other parts of the world, E. 5S. Grew, 


THE DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS: 
ARCHAIC OF LIVING ANIMAL 
YEARS AGO, WHEN THE 
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ONE OF THE MONOTREMES, 
TYPES WHICH WERE DOMINANT A MILLION 
AGE OF REPTILES WAS ABOUT TO 
BY THE AGE OF MAMMALS. 





KNOWN FAMILIARLY AS THE SPINY ANT-EATER, OR 
IT IS WIDELY SPREAD OVER TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA, 
AND NEW GUINEA, 





THE WOMBAT, A POWERFUL MARSUPIAL ADAPTED FOR BURROWING. IT IS 
INOFFENSIVE IN CAPTIVITY AND CAPABLE OF BECOMING 
(Copyright photographs by the Zoological Society of London.) 
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GENIUSES OF ROME AND ENGLAND. 


O set the cat among the pigeons in the world of art is no new thing, whether the art 
be painting, sculpture or literature. Mr. T. S. Eliot, poet and essayist, has, however, 
done so with a vengeance in “‘ WHat Is A Crassic ?”’ (Faber; 3s. 6d.). For he declares 
that ‘‘ we have no classic age, and no classic poet, in English’’ that “there is no classic 
in English: therefore any living poet can say, there is still hope that I . . . may be able 
to write something which will be worth preserving’’; that “ the classic age of English 
literature is not representative of the whole genius of the race”; that “no modern 
language can hope to produce a classic, in the sense in which I have called. Virgil a classic.” 
Any one of these quotations is sufficient to start the fiercest of arguments, but it would be 
doing Mr. Eliot the rankest of injustices to take them from their full context. His 
argument is that Virgil is the one and only classic, 
for the express reason that he is the only poet who 
has—and_could—express the genius of his language 
and of the people who spoke it. That language and 
its speakers are now dead. English is a living 
language, and the language in which we live ; and 
because of this ‘“‘ we may be glad that it has never 
completely realised itself in the werk of one classic 
poet.” The entire thesis is subtly set forth. It 
formed the subject of the first annual address to 
the Virgil Society, of which Mr. Eliot was first 
President. That, however, will not protect its 
author from acrimonious controversy. 

When a doctor, aged thirty-one, says he had 
never seen a naval officer in uniform before he him- 
self donned that of a Surgeon-Lieutenant, R.N.V.R., 
in the early part of 1939, a’certain doubt is 
permissible as‘ to what is forthcoming in a volume 
of reminiscences. That doubt, let it be said at once, 
is soon dissipated in the reading of ““ Two Rincs 
AND A Rep,” by Hugh Philip (International 
Publishing Co. ; 8s. 6d.). The author keeps mainly 
to the lighter side of life “as a naval surgeon. Now 
and again, however, he writes feelingly on matters 
of import, and it is obvious that he took his job 
seriously, and in so doing came up heavily against 
red tape and official obtuseness. Air-conditioning 
in submarines was one of the matters he took in 
hand, despite an initial refusal to be permitted to 
carry out investigations. When he sought to be 
allowed to try the effects of ultra-violet light on 
submarine crews, having been struck by their pallor 
on return from patrol, he was told: ‘‘ If it had been 
considered necessary it would have been provided.” 
He carried on himself, with the result that he tells us the 
necessary apparatus is now supplied to all submarine 
depot-ships. He further compiled a supplement to the 
Medical Handbook used in submarines, and it became 
so popular that it was sent to all flotillas. It eventually 
reached the Medical Department, ‘‘ and I was immedi- 
ately ordered to withdraw it.” He tells of M.P.s 
whose careless talk might have brought disaster to 
many, and also relates a curious experience of his own 
following a relapse after an operation. ‘‘ 1 was separated 
from myself, my body still lying in the bed, but I had 
moved off.””. The book would have been better had 
the lighter aspect been more evenly balanced with the 
other. As it is, there remains the impression of an 
undue preponderance of pink gin and the party spirit. 

One point, however, is served by this stressing of 
the pleasanter side of modern naval life, even in war. 
It makes an agreeable contrast to the account of life in 
the Navy in Nelson’s day, as told by Commander F. W. 
Engholm in “ Tue Story or H.M.S. Victory ” (Lindsay 
Drummond ;_1os.). Unfortunately the book is marred 
by many mistakes, a matter for surprise where the naval 
details are concerned, seeing that the author is a Navy 
man. Historical dates and details are also at fault 
on more than one occasion. For example, we are 
told that, following the acquittal of Admiral Keppel 
in 1779, ‘‘ the Government had to find a scapegoat 
in connection with the Mediterranean action ” and 
chose Admiral Byng. But Byng had been shot 
many years previously. Commander Engholm 
gives a detailed description of the many actions 
required in the loading and firing of a 32-pounder 
on the “ Victory,”” and then says that the average 
number of rounds fired was five to six a minute, 
which seems incredible. The illustrations by Kay 
Stewart are attractive. But did Nelson wear a black 
patch over his left eye ? 

Thanks to Goering’s Luftwaffe, the George 
Hotel, Portsmouth, in. which Nelson stayed before 
Trafalgar, is now no more. It was destroyed in a 
heavy air raid. The toll of this and other raids all 
over Britain, and especially London, is related in 
“ Fire! Fire!” by Jack While (Muller ; 10s. 6d.), 
a comprehensive account of fire-fighting in peace 
and war. For something like sixty years Jack 
While has been the accepted reporter of London 
fires, and his claim to an unrivalled and intimate 
acquaintanceship with the personnel, methods and 
history of the London Fire Brigade is not lightly to 
be challenged. He divides his book into three parts, 
the first dealing with fire-fighting in peace, the second 
with fire-fighting in war, and the third describing the creation of the National Fire Service. 
A fourth supplementary section tells the story of a London fireman who spent over seventy 
years in uniform as sailor, soldier and fireman. Naturally, Mr. While has many stories 
to tell, from the spacious Victorian era, to the Luftwaffe’s sudden departure after 
showering incendiaries on the City of London for just over three hours. ‘“ Something 
extraordinary happened at 1o o’clock,”” writes Mr. While. ‘‘ The astonished firemen and 
civil defence workers found that the enemy had deserted his magnificent target. With 
the greatest fires of the war raging below him, and with the entire City of London with 
its neighbouring boroughs at his mercy, he called the attack off.” 

It is not everyone who knows how it comes about that an author’s work reaches the 
bookseller’s shop. This year marks the twenty-first anniversary of the Book Publishers’ 
Representatives’ Association, and to commemorate the occasion Mr. Arthur Thrush, in 
“ Representative Majority” (Heinemann; 6s.), not only tells ‘how the Association 
came into being, but gives some interesting sidelights on the work of those who make it 
possible for a book to find its way into the hands of the public. It is published in aid of the 
Association’s Samaritan Fund, a further matter for recommendation.—-W. R. Carvert. 
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When ‘Afternoon Tea,’ that most English of England’s 
traditions, is restored by peace to its aforetime 
popularity and enjoyment, Minton China will almost 
inevitably come into enhanced request as well. Indeed, 
taste and custom might reasonably question whether 
one can adequately enjoy the one without the other. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD STOKE-UPON-TRENT : EST. 1793 
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A BLEND OF 
VIRGINIA & OTHER 
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At 2/8d. for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 
cigarette* of outstanding quality with a \ 


from superb tobacco and masterly manu- 
facture. It’s larger and firmer than the 
ordinary cigarette, too, 


P.S. Inthe wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they smoke 
literally millions of No. 7 every year—and you ~7{/{s- 
know what sailors are! W) VE 
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LOOK OUT! 


The steel tube people, who have done so much to help better, 
quicker, cheaper production, are now doing their best to upset the 
insect world. The queer but clever tubular manipulations you see 
here are made by the Talbot-Stead Tube Company for the 
Department of Industrial Research —they are parts of an 
apparatus for the testing of the resistance of insect pests to 


fumigants. Unlucky pests ! 


TALBOT«STEAD TUBE CO LTD 


GREEN LANE - WALSALL - A Member of the T.I. Group @ 














Silent Strength 





please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon as 


conditions permit 


VAPEX.. . for Colds 


A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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A glowing source of strength 
comfort ana Good Cheer. 
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RETAILER— 
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SHOE & BOOT LACES 


Established [814 
WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND WM. SANDERSON & SON. i. LEITH yp ctl 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply 


PROPRIETORS: 


SOUTHARDS OF LONDON 






































owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“Why I read 
The Yorkshire Post” 


*‘“When I was a much younger man, a 
colleague gave me a useful tip. It was 
to keep an eye on ‘ The Yorkshire Post,’ 
as a golfer does on the ball. Through 
the years I’ve proved the wisdom of his 
advice. You see, we business men need 
to have a broad vision of men and affairs. 
We can’t afford to have blind spots through 
lack of inside knowledge, as it were. 

** Experience has shown me how import- 
ant it is to understand what the North of 
England is thinking, not only of finance 
and politics, but of matters in everyday 
living. After all, Yorkshire is not only the 
heart of industrial production, but a big 
slice of our National consuming market. 

*€ You'll find ‘ The Yorkshire Post’ gives 
detailed knowledge of the North that is 
essential to guide your judgment. That 
is one reason so many people outside 
Yorkshire read it.’ 
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Voice of the North 
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LAMPS 
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are still 
needed for 
the War Effort 
—that’s why 
shops have so 


very few 
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The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 














Gnd» ADAGESN°21 “It’s no picnic out here. 


Self praise is no re- 
commendation... but 9 
aes coe Sees So don’t ease up 
reaches us by every 
post. They protect the hands 
from the thorniest bushes, don’t 


harden after wetting, and can be on those War Savi n gs | 


washed over and over again. 


“‘THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 
2/6 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
2/9 post free. (State size 
and send | coupon per pair.) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 
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SUPERLATIVE 
| QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 


LET'S SAVE AS HARD AS THEY FIGHT NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LiMiTED 


VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS 














Issued by the National Savings Committee 








BEHIND 


M any who sav ur wounded an 

wisoners come home from Germany were in 
te ars at the sight of suffering so bravely 
borne But the first the waght ~ the men 
themselves was tor their comrade Ler 
BEHIND, The war has no greater tragedy 
than the thought of young, active men open 
ing some ot the best years of thei s in 

aptivity Please send a donat 
get your friends to do likewis 
em a ee 
| To Miss Christine Knowles, O.B.E., Hon. 
| Director, and Lord Aberdare, Chairman | 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 
Kegistered under the War Chartites A&, 1940 
| arrington Hse., Hertford St >ndon wv. | 


Prisoners of War 





IMPORTANT. | you wish to send parcels 0 | ADDRESS nen sninmmnenmretn 


a particular prisoner please attach details ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 





Marcu 10, 1945 


| J 


a 


Pr \. 
2,000 MILES AWAY, HE a nen 
CAME TO THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING ee Natural Choice —_ 


CABLE AND WIRELESS flashed his personal 
message across the world. Just one of 100,000 
such messages which keep the Forces in close touch with home—carried FOL R SQUARE for me every time, because it has no arti- 


every week over this vast network of oversea routes. ' | ficial flavouring, but is pure tobacco, made from the best 
L me 


and one I’ve remained loyal to right since the first fill. 


leaf, matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood.” 


* * * 


When you cable, mark your cables ‘Via Imperial.’ Use as few ™s 
words as possible; but make sure your meaning ts quite clear. Mis- ‘ i 0 U K S 0 Uj AR a TO ra A C C 0 S 
understood messages must be repeated : this clogs communications. : 

GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
CABLE AND WIRELESS LCIMITED - ELECTRA HOUSE *° LONDON One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago. 














Whoever he is... 


CS EIRS 


ay 
: / with satisfaction 
Anticipated with pleasure! 


Standard cars are proving 
themselves in essential transport 
You owe the soldier a debt you can never repay. To fight for 
you he’s sacrificed his prospects and his home life; he’s left 
behind everything he loves. Show your gratitude in the one 
way that is in your power. Give all you can to ease the hard- 
ships which his sacrifices are causing to him and his depen- 
dants. Support the Army Benevolent Fund. You can hand 
your donation over the counter at any Bank in the British 
Isles. Put your hand deep 
into your pocket and give 
whole-heartedly. 


work. Count them on the road. 





% The Army _ Benevolent 
Fund, by grants to Military 


Charities, helps them to | 

give relief Pt le needed BEN EVOLEN T 
to men and women of all | 

sections of the Army and their FU ii i 
dependants. PATRON H.M. THE KING 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 20, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
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